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BREEDING OF THE HORNED SCREAMER 


By Kenron C. Lint (Curator of Birds, San Diego Zoological Gardens, 
California, U.S.A.) 


The first successful breeding of the Horned Screamer, Anhima 
cornuta, in captivity in the United States was achieved this year in 
the San Diego Zoo, when an egg was hatched on 17th May, 1956. 
A search of the literature has not revealed a previous record of this rare 
member of the screamer family, Anhimidae, reproducing in captivity. 

The Horned Screamer is a primitive semi-aquatic bird, characterized 
by having a hen-like beak, medium-sized neck, very inflated crop, 
two powerful spurs on the front of each wing, and is remarkable for 
the *‘ horn ’’, or slender caruncle, 5 to 6 inches long, it bears on its 
forehead. In colour, the soft feathers on the top of the head are grey, 
with black tips. ‘The cheeks, throat, upper neck, wings, and tail are 
dark black. The inner secondaries and greater wing-coverts have a 
green metallic sheen, and the lesser wing-coverts are buff in colour. 

he feathers of the lower neck and upper breast are silver grey, 

lly banded with black, and those of the abdomen pure white. 
es are orange, the beak black with a white tip, the “* horn ”’ 
and the feet slate grey. Buff shoulder patches are evident 
ith sexes and both sexes are alike in plumage. The Horned 
er weighs eight to ten pounds, usually the size of a turkey 


iative of Guiana, North-Western Venezuela, and Brazil, this bird 
8, Nat. Hist. of 


under the name *“‘ Anhima’”’. Anhima, Brisson, Orn., 1, 1760, 


cribed in Latin by Marcgrave and Peso, 164 
] 
», 1760, p. 518. ‘Type by tautonymy, Anima (anhima 
cornuta Linné, cf. Hellmayr, Kield Mus. Nat. Hist. Publ. 
12, 1929, p. 498. 
We purchased our pair from Louis Ruhe, Inc., New York, in 1951, 
as year-old birds. ‘They were rather difficult to acclimatize and several 
locations were tried in the Gardens before a suitable area was selected 
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conducive to propagation. Five years of work are represented in the 
successful breeding of this species. 

The hen laid her first egg 24th December, 1955. Four successive 
eggs completed this first clutch. Both birds participated in incubating 
the eggs for a period of six days when cold and wet weather discouraged 
them and they quit their nest. They were encouraged to continue to 
set but the project was abandoned on the sixth day. Two eggs were 
found to be fertile but had died on the sixth day. New nesting materials 
were furnished to encourage nesting. Garden snails were fed as a 
supplement. 

Re-nesting was not observed until the 7th March, 1956, when both 
birds again started nest-building. Fifteen days of courtship and 
breeding followed and on the 22nd March, 1956, the first egg of the 
second clutch was laid. Four more eggs were laid on the 24th, 25th, 
26th, and 2oth of March. More adverse weather came, rain, hail, 
and wind storm 

The nest and eggs as well as the parent birds took a terrific beating 
from the elements, and how we worried after all of this work. This 
experience upset and disturbed the birds and we decided to incubate 
the eggs artificially. 

On 4th April we placed the five eggs in an electric incubator and 
did a bit of praying. Forty-four days produced a baby chick and it was 
worth all of the anxiety and work necessary to hatch it. two eggs were 
infertile and two failed to hatch. 

This chick lived for a period of eight days and died because of its 
unabsorbed egg yolk. 


Of the 247 species of birds we have hatched in the Gardens we 


consider this breeding record one of the most important in the history 


of the Zoo. 


SOME FIRE-FINCHES AND THEIR BEHAVIOUR 
By C. J. O. Harrison (Tooting, London, England 


Che following notes consist of observations on captive Fire-Finches. 
When I first became interested in these birds, I searched through all 
available literature to find out what had already been written 
concerning their behaviour, hoping to compare my notes with some 
standard description. I was surprised to discover that hardly anything 
had been recorded about them. It is understandable that this might be 
difficult in their native haunts, but the birds have been well known in 
captivity for a long time, the Senegal Fire-Finch being bred in 
captivity for the first time by the Rev. C . D. C. Farrar in 1808. 
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In the circumstances it seemed worthwhile to record as much as 
possible about the birds of this genus which I was able to keep. It is 
always a little dangerous to draw conclusions from the behaviour of 
captive birds. If too few individuals are studied, there is always the 
possibility that one may be recording variations of behaviour peculiar 
to one particular bird; while the environment is, in any case, artificial, 
and the confining presence of a cage or aviary will tend to prevent a 
bird from behaving in a completely natural manner. 

In spite of these disadvantages, it is still possible to learn much. 
I have here confined my records largely to calls and postures ; which 
are probably the aspects of behaviour least affected by the environ- 
ment. 

My observations have been erratic and confined to short periods 
of the day, usually in the early morning. The notes are, therefore, 
necessarily incomplete and sketchy. 

The Fire-Finches are small Waxbills of the genus Lagonosticta and 
occur, in one species or another, over most of Africa. These birds, 
and those of the closely related genus Estrilda, to which many of the 
typical Waxbills belong, are very similar in habit and appearance. 
Systematists have found it difficult to decide to which genus some of 
these species should be assigned. I had hoped to discover, while 
studying these birds, some peculiarity of behaviour which might help 
to separate one genus from another. 

Of the Fire-Finches normally available to aviculturists in this 
country, the Senegal Fire-Finch (Lagonosticta senegala) may be regarded 
as a typical Fire-Finch, while the Lavender Finch (Lagonosticta 
c@rulescens) is a species about which there is some disagreement. | 
was lucky enough to obtain an odd specimen of the Bar-breasted 
Fire-Finch (Lagonosticta rufopicta), a species which seems to be imported 
by chance in consignments of commoner birds, and I was able to 
compare the three. 

In the notes which follow I have, for convenience, dealt with the 
Senegal and Bar-breasted Fire-Finches comparatively, and grouped 
my notes on the Lavender Finch at the end. 


THE SENEGAL AND BAR-BREASTED FIRE-FINCHES 
d If pe arance 


The Senegal Fire-Finch is the smallest of the three, being little more 
inches long, while the other two are slightly larger. The cock 


than 


is a deep scarlet colour with brown mantle and wings and buff under 
tail-coverts. The rump, upper tail-coverts, and basal half of the tail 
are scarlet and the rest of the tail is black. There are a few very minute 
white spots on either flank, which are only visible at very close range, 
and a thin yellow rim encircles the eye. The hen is olive-brown on 
the back and head and olive-buff beneath. Her white spots are a 
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little larger than the cock’s, more numerous at the sides of the breast 
and extending across it. ‘There is a small patch of red just over the eye 
and the eye-rim is silvery-grey. The rump and tail are coloured like 
those of the cock. The bills of both sexes are red, becoming paler 
towards the base. 

The Bar-breasted Fire-Finch is a little heavier and cobbier in build 
with a proportionately larger tail. It is dark brown on the back and 
thi jour continues up over the crown of the head. ‘The breast is 
rose-pink j jlour, deepening into red on the throat, ear-coverts, and 


forehead. Most of the breast feathers have tiny white terminal bars 


which ay r most numerous towards the sides of the breast. ‘The 


exes are described as having similar plumage, but an examination of 
museum skins leads me to believe that the hen may have lighter, more 
pink, ear-« ts and throat. ‘The rump and basal half of the tail are 
red, the rest of the tail being black. The bill is rather larger than that 
of the Senegal Fire-Finch and is red with a blackish stripe along the 


culmen. ‘The eye-rim is silvery-grey in this species. 


General Bel 

The behaviour of the Senegal Fire-Finch is a little difficult to 
it has no particular peculiarities. It is bold and 
inquisitive and rather sparrow-like in its general demeanour. It 
appeal! a ground feeder by preference and perches in an 

orthodox fashion without any tendency towards acrobatic 
Che Bar-breasted Fire-Finch differs noticeably in its behaviour. I 
rather furtive manner and in a cage it seems a very timid bird. 
as rather distressed by the alarm which it 
ipproached the age and, as an experiment, I 
immediately darted behind this and as 
crouched there on the floor of 


Since then it has 


: ‘ 
with head low and 


pecies, 1t appeal 
I rl 


mate, | paired 
modified the 
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possess are concerned, although both species have constructed nests in 
cardboard boxes, the Senegal Fire-Finches persist in roosting on a 
bare perch, while the Bar-breasted appears unhappy unless partially 
concealed and prefers to roost in the nest. Even after the nest had 
been constructed, the Senegal hen that was with the latter roosted 
just outside the entrance to the nest while he was within. 


Call-notes 


Al 


In the Senegal Fire-Finch the call-note is a soft and high-pitched 
but fairly melodious “ twee” or “‘ dwee”’ note. I have detected at 
times a slight but distinct difference between the call-notes of cock 
and hen; that of the cock tending to be a flatter and slightly harsher 
call, but I have not been able to assure myself that this is always so. 
This note seems to vary considerably, according to the bird’s 
emotional state. 


The call of the Bar-breasted Fire-Finch is short and sharp, higher 


in pitch and more metallic. It is a slightly piercing note, rather 
unpleasant to the ear. 

When this bird was caged alone it had a habit, when flying 
back and forth in its cage, of keeping up a continual succession of 
call-notes. ‘These were quite distinct from one another and of varying 
pitch, but followed in rapid succession all the time that the bird was 
on the move. Such records as exist of the bird in its native habitat 
suggest that it habitually associates in small flocks, and it seems possible 
that these continual call-notes may be a form of contact call enabling 
the birds to keep in touch while moving through the vegetation. But, 
in view of the difficulties which I have had in identifying the casual, 
low-intensity song which seems to occur in these species, I am not 
prepared to rule out the possibility that it may be of this nature. I 
have not heard a similar type of continual calling from the Senegal 
Fire-Finches. 


Sono 
The Senegal Fire-Finch has a pleasant and simple little song. It 


has a dominant phrase which is loud, clear, and melodious and usually 


ts of three notes with an interrogative inflexion dwit-ee- 
lhe song is a series of variations on this phrase, sometimes of 
two notes only, and each phrase preceeded by two or three low chirps. 
Chere is a low-intensity version of this song which consists simply of 
low chirps and single or double notes—‘* dwee” or “ dwee-re”’, 
These are uttered at short intervals and seem quite disconnected. 
When I first heard this type of song I mistook it for a series of rather 
intense call-notes, 
The most interesting fact about the song is that it appears to be 
uttered only in the absence of the hen, or, at least, when the hen is 
not visible. 
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A cock began to sing immediately after a hen which was with it 
had died, and continued to sing frequently until another hen was 
introduced, whereupon it immediately stopped singing. Song was 
not resumed again until a nest had been built. When this had been 
partly lined, the hen would occasionally enter it and, if she stayed in 
it for more than a few seconds while the cock was outside, he would 
commence to sing, but cease immediately the hen reappeared. It 
was, in fact, possible to tell, if one was within earshot, on what occasion 
the hen was in the nest and for approximately how long. ‘The cock 
showed a similar tendency to sing when the hen escaped from the 
cage and flew to another part of the room. 

The Bar-breasted Fire-Finch has a vigorous and rather exuberant 
song which sounds a little harsh and tuneless. It consists of a series 
of short phrases and tends to continue for long periods. It seems at 
first quite formless and composed of an apparently accidental sequence 
of high metallic notes and low nasal notes. After a time it becomes 
apparent that the song consists mostly or entirely of variations on one 
or two dominant phrases. 

Occasionally the cock would pursue the Senegal hen that was with 
him, adopting a rather upright posture and repeating over and over 
again a short phrase of three notes. ‘This consisted of the high-pitched 
call-note, followed by a low and very nasal note, and then another 
of rather higher pitch. ‘This occurred before the two were paired 
and I am still not sure if his intentions were amatory or aggressive. 
The hen never stopped to find out. ‘This little phrase occasionally 
oct urred in his sone. 

He sang continually when caged alone, but, when the Senegal hen 
was introduced, song became rather infrequent, though it was nearly 
a month before they became sufficiently tolerant of one another to 
perch side by side. There was a fresh outburst of song when the cock 
began nest-building, though the song output was not nearly so great 
as when he was solitary. 

His displaying was accompanied by short phrases of the typical 
song. 

Alarm-note 

The call-notes and songs of the two species are so definitely different 

that it comes as a surprise to find that the alarm-notes are so similar 


that it is difficult to tell them apart. The alarm call of one species 


produces an instant reaction from the other. 

The call is an abrupt “chuc” note. A slight difference can be 
detected when the two species are heard calling together, that of the 
Senegal Fire-Finch having a nasal quality and a slightly lower pitch. 

This call is accompanied by characteristic movements of the tail. 
In the Senegal Fire-Finch it is jerked vigorously to one side or the 
other with each note, often being momentarily held bent to one side 
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(Fig. 1). Alternatively, it may be flexed up and down from a horizontal 
down to an almost vertical position (Fig. 2). On these occasions the 
tail is expanded to about twice its normal width. In both sexes the 
rump and tail form a conspicuous black and red pattern which 
becomes particularly prominent during these movements. 


When the Bar-breasted Fire-Finch gives the alarm call, it crouches 
on the perch and jerks its slightly raised tail sideways with each note 
(Fig. 3). During this movement the tail is half-spread on the side 
towards which it is jerked. There appears to be no vertical movement 
of the tail in the posturing of this species. 
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Vest-call 

In the early part of the breeding cycle, the cock Senegal Fire-Finch 
often ente i the n and, or inside, proceeded to give a distinctive 
call which is ve difficult to describe. It seemed to consist of a rapid 
eries of soft notes which ran together and had a continuous churring 
undertone t ! ne | ction ol the call appe ired to be to attract 
the hen into the 1 was usually effective. I have not heard 
this call 1 | at the the Bar-breasted cock, but, when I had 
occasion to catch him and greatly alarmed him by doing so, he 
crouched itn « cage a wards and for several minutes 


TAVe | it apy version of this call, though it was shrille1 


he hen on the day after that 


and continued to do so 


ck seizes a piece 
held by its tip O 


that it proje aivl ut in nt of the bird. This is, incidentally, 


the usual method by ch 3 lds the feathers which it carries to 
the nest. It flies to a perch with a loud and distinctive whirr of wing 


and takes up a rather rigid posture with the breast thrust out and the 


head thrown k ig. 4). It commences to make short hops ina 
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stiff, jerky fashion. ‘The hen appears to recognize this as a signal and 

flies to join the cock, which immediately commences the display. 
This consists of a slow bounce on the perch. Holding its head high 

and with tail slightly cocked, the cock pushes his body upwards with a 


series of vigorous jerks so that it appears to bounce up and down on 
the perch. ‘The movement seems to be an alternate straightening and 
relaxing of the legs. The upwards thrust is executed with considerable 
vigour and, as far as I can make out, the bird’s feet appear actually to 
leave the perch for a moment and a series of distinct thuds can be 
heard when the display occurs on a light perch. There are usually 
four or five of these jerks. I have never seen less than three and on 
one occasion there were seven in succession. 


=. 


[his movement takes place immediately beside the hen and the 
last bob is followed straight away by a deep bow in which the head 
and neck are stretched forwards and across in front of the hen, the 
head turning inwards so that the object in the bill is presented just 
below her breast. This bow is accompanied by a click-like “ stip ” 
note, which is the only sound made during the display (Fig. 5 

On one occasion, when I was able to view the display more closely, 
I discovered that, during the first part of the display, the cock’s tail 

bent towards the hen and held at an angle to the body. This 
habit of holding the tail to one side also occurs during the alarm 
calling and at other moments of high emotion and appears to be a 
primary characteristic in the postures of this species. 

The complete display may be repeated several times in succession 
and usually ends when the cock drops the object which he is holding 
and makes a movement towards the hen. Every time that I have 
witnessed the display the hen has immediately flown away at this 
point, but frequently returns a moment later to preen the cock. 

When the cock was solitary, he indulged in a form of undirected 
display. When perching, he would suddenly stretch his neck and bow 
forwards until the neck was horizontal and the bill pointing down- 
vards. ‘This was accompanied by the “ stip’ note and appeared to 
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represent the bow of the display. It was, however, directed straight 
forwards and not at an angle towards the perch, as it would have been 


had a hen been present. There was none of the jauntiness of posture 


that occurs in the real display; the bird merely tended to crouch 
with feathers a little fluffed. 

This behaviour occurred during the same period as the song. 
I first saw it when a hen had died. The cock sang frequently 
and performed this bowing on a number of occasions. At that 
time I had not seen the display and thought that it was suffering 
from some obstruction in the throat. This short display ceased, as did 
the song, when a new hen was introduced; but it recommenced, 
though rather rarely, when the cock began to sing while the hen was 
in the nest. 

The Bar-breasted Fire-Finch’s display took some time to materialize. 

Having been unable to pair the cock, I provided him with a Senegal 
Fire-Finch hen for company. The hen appeared to be frightened 
by the cock and tended to avoid him, and it was not until after nearly 
six months that the cock began to nest-build and displayed at last. 
His behaviour was just like that of the other Fire-Finches. 


He picked up a thin piece of grass such as he was using to construct 
the nest and flew to a perch. Here he postured, stretching himself up 
rather taller than the Senegal did, with breast feathers a little puffed 
out and the tail spread and slightly depressed (Fig. 6). The hen 
ignored him and fed on the floor of the cage. He commenced to fly 
from perch to perch, backwards and forwards, with tail still spread 
and his whole body held at an upward slant. During each short flight 
the wings were beaten rapidly with a loud and distinctive whirr, 
quite different from the sound of his ordinary flight. When the hen 
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did perch nearby, he performed a bobbing movement precisely 
similar to the bounce of the Senegal Fire-Finch, but did not follow 
it up with a bow. This could have been due to the tendency of the 
hen to move away immediately; but, since the cock has never shown 
any signs of this movement either with, or in the absence of, the hen, 
it seems possible that the bow does not occur in the display of this 
species. 

During the display and in pauses between the flights, he sang short 
but vigorous song phrases. 

Agegressive(?) Display 

When I first introduced a new hen into the cage with the Senegal 
cock, I witnessed what appeared to be aggressive or defensive posturing. 
Che cock stood quite still in a very tense attitude. His head feathers 
were sleeked down and his head pressed low on his shoulders. His tail 
was held to one side, at an angle to the body in a lateral plane, so 
that it appeared out of joint. The wing on the side towards which 
the tail was bent appeared to be raised slightly and the whole posture 
brought into view and emphasized the bright and contrasting red and 
black colouration of the rump and tail region. ‘The hen was exploring 
the cage, but would return at intervals and circle round the cock 
with her tail held in a similar fashion. ‘The cock tended to peck at 
the hen at first, but gradually relaxed and within about half an hour 
appeared to accept her presence. Within twenty-four hours he had 
begun to display. 

This posture looked as though it was either aggressive or defensive, 
but might possibly have represented some form of recognition display 
at the first encounter of a pair, the plumage pattern exposed being 
common to both and peculiar to the species. 


Nest-building 


Two nests were made, one by a Senegal pair and the other by the 
3ar-breasted cock and Senegal hen. In the latter case, eggs were 
laid but nothing came of it. 


In both cases the nest-building was done by the cock. The hen was 
usually present and often entered the nest. In the case of the Senegal 
nest, she was inside for a few minutes on several occasions when the 
cock was bringing material for the nest lining and she may have 
assisted in lining and shaping the nest cavity. Both nests were con- 
structed in boxes, both were domed, and that of the Senegal Fire- 
Finches had a 24-inch tunnel to the nest cavity from the entrance. 

I gave both birds the same choice of natural and artificial materials. 
The Senegal cock used fine grass for the outer part of the nest, lining 
this with plant fibre, wool and sisal fibre, and then lining the nest 
cavity with feathers. It seemed to use an enormous number of feathers. 
I put in handful after handful of chicken feathers from an old pillow, 
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have shown not the slightest inclination. The other two species can 
cling to a vertical wire surface if necessary, but seem unable to take 
advantage of a suspended millet spray, while the Lavender Finch will 
feed on this rather than pick up seed from the floor of its cage. 

In the wilds insects appear to form part of its food and in captivity 
it will investigate every crack and cranny in a manner which suggests 


that it expects to find insects concealed there. 


Call-note 


Che usual note heard from the birds is a short, shrill “ squi”’, very 
high in pitch. I am not certain whether this note is, in fact, one by 


which the birds maintain contact with one another or represents a 


tate of partial alarm. 


call bears no resemblance to that of the other species. It is an 

version of the call-note described above, a shrill, explosive 

Chis species does not jerk its tail vigorously like the other 

But, when it is alarmed, it adopts a tense, nervous posture with 

he feathers tight against the body so that the bird appears rather 

ated. ‘The wing tips are raised slightly and held together over 
, 


oses the red upper and under tail-coverts and also 
ic rear of the flanks which are not normally visible 


' 

K}J) 
! 
+} 
ul 


at 
conspicuous colouring is emphasized by the bird’s 
this alarmed state, of swinging its whole body from 
a rather \\ rky fashion. At these times there is a slight 

jerk of the tail, but this is not very noticeable. 
In the Lavender Finch the tail appears proportionally smaller than 
the other pec ies and, although it is alway conspicuous by virtue 
; colour, at no time does it appear to be deliberately moved in a 
manner which would emp)asize its presence. In actual fact, only the 
two central tail feathers are scarlet, but the others, which are of a 


nish colour, are normally concealed by these. 
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ck consists simply of a di-syllable call—* see-yu ”’ 


high pitched and slides down to a lower, more 


, 
ometimes condensed into what sounds like one 


vn out. As with other 


pres¢ nt, 
alre ad 


und 


Displa 

[he CK Til to a per h holding a piece of grass in hi bill. He 
perche y upright with his tail slightly depressed and the feathers 
of the rump and tail-coverts fluffed out so that the greatest possible 
area ol a Il ¢ kK posed Fig. 8). He then bobs up and down on the 
perch ir fashion to the two preceding species, accompanying 
this by a rapid repetition of his song. ‘This would appear to be all 
that there is to it, though, at the time when I witnessed it, the hen 
showed no interest, 


Ihe white spots on the flanks which are displayed when it is alarmed 


do not show during the courtship display, being hidden by the wings, 
which are parted to expose the rump feather 
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SOME FINAL COMMENTS 
The displays described here, which are similar in each species, are 
by no means confined to the Fire-Finches. An account by Dr. G. R. 
Walker, quoted by Bannerman (1949), of the display of the Orange- 
Cheeked Waxbill (Zstrilda melpoda) suggests that this species has a 


precisely similar display, accompanied by a song which differs from 


its ordinary call-note. Desmond Morris has discussed in detail the 


courtship display of the Cutthroat Finch (Amadina fasciata), in which a 
similar bobbing movement occurs. He has coined the term “ inverted 
curtsey ” to describe this upward thrusting movement and associates 
this type of display with the frontal pattern of this species. 

[his might be so in the case of the courtship display of the Bar- 
breasted Fire-Finch also. On the occasions on which I have seen it 
display, the hen. has been on the floor of the cage or on another 
perch; the white markings, however, tend to be most profuse at the 
sides of the breast. In the case of the Senegal Fire-Finch, the display 
is a lateral one, the cock perching beside the hen and presenting his 
side view to her, while, in the case of the Lavender Finch, the most 
prominent feature of the display, the fluffed-up tail-coverts, is only 
visible from the side or from behind. It would be reasonable to 
expect that, in a genus such as the Fire-Finches, where the prominent 
markings—that is to say, the small spots—are on the birds’ flanks, the 
courtship display would tend to emphasize this and would, therefore, 
tend to be lateral rather than frontal. 

The prominence of the rump and tail in the various postures would 
seem to be a peculiarity of this genus though, until more is known, it 
is difficult to tell whether or not such markings figure in the postures 
and displays of related genera; certainly most of the Estridine Waxbills 
have these parts conspicuously coloured. 

I hope to have the opportunity in the future to study other related 
species and, until then, I would rather be cautious in my comments 
and conclusions. I would welcome any disagreement on my observa- 
tions or ideas. 


\V.B.—The accompanying sketches are only intended to give some idea 
of the birds and their attitudes and may err a little in detail and 
proportion. 
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frequents forest-lands and is seldom seen in other regions. It is strictly 


nocturnal, sleeping in an upright position throughout the day on a 
branch of a tree. When at rest it simulates the bark of the branch so 
well that it is often difficult to locate. In daylight the bird is really 
imperturbable and according to Gould it may be knocked off a branch 
with sticks or stones. When two birds are sitting together one could 
shoot one of them without frightening away the other. Such complete 
immobility is hardly imaginable and even in the Louise Hall of the 
Wassenaar Zoo, where two specimens were caged and daily thousands 
of visitors moved before their aviary, they remained undisturbed on 
their heavy trunk. The immobility of the birds was so striking that in 
order to avoid the repeated questions of the public we had a notice 
‘* This bird is alive ” fastened to their aviary. . 

Its call is a low booming or grunting note like “‘Oom ”’, repeated 
twenty or more times. This typical, not very musical, sound droned 
repeatedly through the Hall towards evening. It was remarkable that, 
when one bird started to make this sound, the other would join it 
after three or four calls. Both birds, however, produced this sound 
with such precise intervals and stopped so simultaneously that it was 
just as if there was only one bird calling. 

Both specimens arrived in the Wassenaar Zoo on 7th April, 1955, 
imported direct from Australia, and were put into a 24 by 7 by 

feet aviary of the Louise Hall. In the beginning we had some 
difficulty with the feeding of our Frogmouths. The birds definitely 
refused to eat all sorts of insects and beetles and the general condition 
deteriorated in such a way that I was very pessimistic about the future. 
During the day the birds maintained the lethargic attitude already 
mentioned above, which did not even change when we entered their 
aviary. ‘The birds were continuously in each other’s company, sitting 
so closely together with their feathers so intertwined that on passing 
the aviary they gave the impression of one bird with two heads. 
lowards evening the birds became more lively, started to move about, 
gave some sound, and even succeeded in flying with a single slow, 
absolutely noiseless wing-beat from one perch to another. However, 
they did not take any food, either during the day or night, which could 
easily be checked by keeping exact details of the food provided. After 
two days I therefore started with forced feeding. I made small pellets 
consisting of minced meat mixed with dried insects and beaten 
egg-yolk. The feeding had, of course, to take place during the day, 
and as soon as we opened the beak and put a pellet at the far end of 
the bill the bird swallowed it. 

Each bird consumed three to four of these pellets, the size of a grape, 
one after the other, after which they definitely gefused to take more. Ii 
we persisted in the feeding they vomited all the pellets taken, so we had 
to keep to the number the bird took voluntarily. ‘Towards evening we 


13 
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tried again to fee the birds Dy 


hand and they once more accepted 
three pellet (his happened for some days in succession and a marked 
of their body condition was soon apparent. As we kept 
to the minute the birds were very soon accustomed to 
- and became impatient if the feeding was a little later than 
n started to give vent to their feelings with thei 

oom” for this neglect of their time-table. 
feed young mice to the Frogmouths and found 
a preference, especially for the very young naked, 
even renounced their imperturbability and took 
reat appetite. Once when I tried to drop a mouse on 
the ground of their aviary between the grass it proved that the seemingly 
fast-aslec p frogmouths had been well aware that this delic acy had been 
dropped. With an awkward jump the birds landed on the ground, the 
little mouse was seized in the strong bill, shaken too and fro with the 
obvious view of killing and breaking its bones, and was swallowed. 
Herealter— actual] ve days after their arrival—the feeding 
problem was solved Lhe forced feeding was no longer necessary and 
both birds took sufficient food voluntarily. ‘They still did not like 
mice and meat pellets which we supplied were 
ate I must add that although the birds ate 
ost of the food was taken at night. Therefore 
we supplied fresh food every morning and evening and their condition 
became all xcellent, so much so that I feared the birds would grow 
too fat 1) order to prevent this real ** aviary fault ’’ I stopped mixing 

the egg y with the meat pellets. 

Beton a report of the breeding I first want to give a description 
of both pecil I lo begu our ‘Tawny Frogmouths are of 
l7 ide two colour phases 
grey.’ and *‘ red’’ females. 
his genus alwa a female whereas a 


) 


r 
] 


olour description of the adult mz 


of the upper surface, including the head, back, 
xcolate-brown, mottled and vermiculated with 


and grey, which assume the form of bars on the 


-feathers, some of the scapulars much paler than 
the back vhite pattern coarser and more profuse on the head, 
the black rn on the head, back, upper wing-coverts, scapulars, 
and innermo econdaries take the form of the shaft-lines, 


many ol 
which are ¢ 


rlobular or pear-shaped at the tips of the feathers, which are 
marked with white : flight-quill blackish-brown marked with white 


on the outer webs, some of the outer ones also marked with hazel-brown, 


as are also some of the upper wing-coverts, inner webs of flight-quills 


with speckled bars and mottled with brown at the tips ; tail mottled 
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with grey, brown, and black which assume the form of ill-defined bars ; 
the feathers at the nostrils and base of the bill disintegrated and hair- 
like, those on the sides of the forehead and in front of the eye rust- 


brown ; hinder face and ear-coverts grey intermixed with rufous and 
a broad streak of black feathers from the gape stretching backwards 
along the cheeks ; throat and breast grey intermixed with brown, with 
blackish shaft-streaks to the feathers ; throat and breast cinnamon- 
brown freckled with white and longitudinally streaked with blackish ; 
the streaks expanding out on the sides of the breast ; abdomen, under 
tail-coverts, and sides of the body similar but more coarsely marked, 
which gives a somewhat paler appearance ;_ thighs blackish ; under 
wing-coverts similar to the under surface of flight-quills, which are 
greyish-brown with whitish mottled bars, lower aspect of tail, grey 
mottled with brown and pervaded with a golden tinge. 

Adult female (red phase’ 

General colour above, chestnut speckled, mottled, spotted, and 
treaked with white, grey, and black ; the black occupying the middle 
or shaft of the feathers on the head, back, and wings ; on the fore-part 
of the head it widens out, becoming pear-shaped towards the pale tips ; 
a broad eyebrow is formed over and behind the eye by the silvery-grey 
specklings to the feathers ; the black shaft-streaks are narrower on the 
hind-neck, mantle, and back, outer scapulars paler than the back, 
becoming dusky on the distal portion, median series like the back, 
many of the greater series speckied with white ; innermost secondaries 
cinnamon mottled with grey and brown and with dark shaft-lines to 
the feathers ; bastard-wing, primary coverts and flight-quills black, 
marked with white and hazel-brown on the outer-webs and pale 
mottled bars on the inner-webs, the markings on the secondaries 
inclining to cinnamon ; rump and upper tail-coverts rather darker 
than the back ; tail cinnamon-brown with mottled bars of grey and 
black, more coarsely marked on the lateral feathers, the outermost pair 

ymewhat paler and marked with white on the outer-webs ;_ the 
feathers surrounding the nostrils and base of the bill disintegrated and 
hair-like ; sides of the forehead in front and below the eye chestnut- 
brown like a patch on the sides of the neck ; cheeks grey ; throat and 
entire under surface, including the under wing-coverts, pale cinnamon 
intermixed with white and with black longitudinal shaft streaks ; 
axillaries pale ochreous ; under-surface of flight-quills greyish-brown 
with pale mottled bars ; lower part of tail cinnamon-grey with dark 
mottlings, thighs blackish-brown. Bill light brown, eyes bright yellow, 
feet light brown (lighter than the bill), gape sulphur yellow. 

Now it is well known that the Frogmouth builds its nest in trees or 
hrubs. The nest itself is an open platform composed of sticks, loosely 
put together and generally placed on a horizontal forked branch of 
a tree up to 40 feet from the ground. The clutch consists of two or three 


13° 
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eggs, white and rounded, and the breeding season is from August to 
December. 

In view of the birds’ nesting habits the conditions of the aviary of our 
Frogmouths hardly gave an opportunity for nest building. 

Although the aviary was quite large for birds of the size of the 
Frogmouth it lacked the spaciousness which seemed to be required 
for building a nest. Moreover, there were no trees or shrubs in the 
aviary. Owing to the early season even the vegetation was not 


particularly rich and consisted only of grass bordered with small 


begonia 

I had never witnessed any mating of the birds during the day and 
during the night I did not dare to disturb the other very precious birds 
in the Louise Hall, so there was nobody present to observe the 
behaviour of the Frogmouths at night. Consequently, we were very 
agreeably surprised when we found an egg in the aviary of the Frog- 
mouths on 17th May, 1955. 

As is usual in the Podargidae the male was sitting on the nest ; 
the female sat on a near-by branch and she was as tranquil as on the 
preceding days. Her interest in the egg seemed to have gone directly 
after the laying of it. 

We immediately placed thin twigs in the aviary, hoping that the 
birds would build a nest before the second or eventually the third egg 
would follow. ‘The place of the “ nest ’’—that is to say so far as it 
deserved this name—was along a wire-netting side of the aviary in the 
middle of a tuft of begonias which were trodden down by the birds. 
Hardly had the nest material been put into the aviary when the male 
Frogmouth directly started (in full daylight) to get to work. In an 
ingenious way the bird succeeded in shaping the twigs and small 
branches into a nest and manceuvring the egg into it. 

I did not assist the bird for fear of disturbing his efforts and the nest 
was built around and under the egg without changing the original 
position of the ‘*‘ nest-hollow ” or any damage to the egg. I do not 
know what caused the birds to start this clutch at this time of the year, 
which was entirely deviating from their true breeding season, unless 
it was that the ideal accommodation and temperature of the Louise 
Hall, together with their diet, had quickened their urge to breed. 
Plate I shows the male Frogmouth brooding the egg. 

I regret that I cannot describe the breeding habits of the Frogmouths 
in their natural habitat from my own experience. In the Louise Hall, 
however, I only saw the male sitting on the egg. The female came in 
the neighbourhood of the nest now and then, but I never saw her 
sitting on it. Unfortunately there was no second egg laid and as the 
male kept his position on the nest from the very first day, with only a 
few hours’ interruption for the above-mentioned nest building, I take 
it for granted that the actual breeding started on 18th May. 
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On 16th June, 1955, at 13.00 hours, I observed that the egg was 
hatched and so deduce that the incubation period is thirty days. 

During 17th June I could easily observe the youngster because the 
male had left the nest to eat. A tiny chalk-white little bird lay in the 
nest and even in this day-old creature the comparatively enormous 
beak was already striking. Plate II shows the parent with the youngster 
on the third day. 

Much to our regret the feeding of the baby was very unsatisfactory. 
During the day it got next to nothing and the quantity supplied during 
the night was beyond our control, though I suppose it did not get 
much then either. 

The large quantities of insects supplied by us were, just as in the 
beginning, refused by the parents and neither did they feed them to 
the youngster. As soon as the male left the nest the baby raised its 
small head with a wide-open bill hungrily into the air (Plate III), 
meanwhile making rocking movements, but most of the time its 
efforts were in vain. 

Now I must draw attention to the fact that in the month of June 
thousands of pupils of the elementary and secondary schools visit the 
Wassenaar Zoo. ‘These visits are very much encouraged by the 
management with a view to their cultural importance for youth, 
though under these circumstances we very much regretted the 


disturbance of the solitude in the Louise Hall, which was so necessary 
for the Frogmouth youngster. For this noisy crowd was undoubtedly 
much to blame for the half-hearted feeding of the youngster by its 
parents. 


The very insufficient feeding was, of course, not very favourable for 
a successful growth and in order not to lose the youngster we started 
feeding by hand on 22nd June. On 23rd June we continued the feeding 
by hand, giving small bits of a few-days’-old mouse, which were 
eagerly devoured by the baby (Plate IV). After the second day of 
feeding by hand a marked improvement of its general condition was 
visible. ‘The growth was more rapid and little feathers even appeared 
on the wings and the downy, white little bird gradually changed into 
a greyish, stubby creature. 

On 24th June I at last saw the female for a considerable time in the 
neighbourhood of the nest and I noticed that she fed the youngster. 
The male also fulfilled his feeding duties more seriously and that day 
the baby was sufficiently fed by the parents as not to need any feeding 
by hand. 

The 25th June also passed in accordance with our wishes and when 
we perceived that both parents now alternately fed the baby during the 
day we were very optimistic about the upbringing of the little Frog- 
mouth by its parents. One can therefore imagine our great disappoint- 
ment when, in the course of 28th June, after an extraordinarily noisy 
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and crowded school visit, we found that the male Frogmouth 


obviously frightened by the numerous children who passed so closely 


by its nest (which was disguised by us as much as possible had 
killed the baby by sitting on it. At this we had to give up hope for the 


time being of breeding the Frogmouth in captivity. 


Having learned much by this experience, however, we changed the 


layout of the aviary by planting a medium-high privet hedge at the 
] 


front side in order to give the birds a little more privacy and hide them 
at least a little from the obtrusive glances of the public should 
another atten pt at breeding be made. 

Indeed, on the 8th July the birds started anew with building a nest 
on the same place on the ground. On 13th July the female laid her 
first egg of the second clutch and again this was limited to only one egg. 
The following day, 14th July, the male started to incubate, but alas, 
after some time the egg proved to be clear. 

‘This was the end of the breeding urge of the birds. They did not 
visit the n any more and up till now, March, 1956, they have not 


shown any renewed atten pts at breeding. 


THREE SPECIES OF BUSTARD QUAILS NEW 
TO CAPTIVITY IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
By ALAN LENDON (Adelaide, S. Australia 


issue Of The Foreigner, there appeared an 

article written by me on the Quails of Australia. At that time only 
three of ight Australian species of Bustard Quails or Hemipodes 
were known in captivity in this State. Of those, the Painted Quail 
Turnix varia) and the Little or Button Quail (7. velox) are still 
relative] ynmon aviary birds here, and have been bred on numerous 
occasions, bi the Plain Wanderer or Turkey Quail (Pedionomu 
torqualus) | practically disappeared from aviculture in the past 
fifteen or twen yeal far as is known, it has never bred in 
capti' ity, alth igh a r tha I pre ented to the Adelaide Z00 just 
( n tl point of doing so when the male 
ave seen was killed b another 

horax).—In 1953 three birds of 

of Mr. R. W. McKechnie. They 

* who had frequently 

g operatior . ind who 

different. They are about 


he back is predominantly 
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slaty-blue as opposed to the cinnamon of the Button Quail and the 
chest is a rich rufous colour, particularly bright in the female. A fourth 
specimen was somewhat surprisingly obtained from Queensland, and 
the owner thus had two true pairs. One hen laid in the first season, 
but no nest had been constructed, and the male did not attempt to 
incubate. By the beginning of 1956 the number had dwindled to a 
single female without any more eggs having been laid, but fortunately 
three more birds, making two true pairs once again, have recently 
been obtained from the same farmer, and hopes are high for the 
coming breeding season. The colour plate of this bird in Mathews’ 
Birds of Australia, vol. i, p. 91, does not adequately convey the slaty 
colour of the upper surface, and makes the bird look too like its near 
relative, the Button Quail. 

‘The Red-backed Quail (7. maculosa) is also called the Black-backed 
Quail. Two birds of this species were obtained from Queensland in 
1955 by Mr. A. Phillips, and I was privileged to inspect them. They 
were identical in size and coloration, and both the owner and I came 
to the conclusion that they were males, as they were not as brightly 
coloured as the females depicted in plates available. More recently 
several more examples of this species, including some undoubted 
females which are larger and extremely brightly coloured, have been 
obtained by the same aviculturist. ‘This species is about intermediate 
in size between the Painted Quail and the Button Quail, and the 
females exhibit a great deal of bright rusty-red colouring. Once 
again, Mathews’ plate (vol. i, p. 79) is not sufficiently highly coloured, 
and may well represent two males. Seth-Smith (A.M., 1930, p. 18 
states that both this and the preceding species have been imported. 

The Black-breasted Quail (7. melanogaster).-This month (March, 
1956) I was delighted to see a true pair of this reputedly very rare 
bird which had recently come into the possession of Mr. H. J, 
Hutchinson. They are slightly larger than the Painted Quail and the 


e is heavily and strikingly marked with black, whereas the male 


fema 
| 


ias very little black on the breast feathers. ‘They are a most handsome 
and attractive spec ies, and it is much to be hoped that they will 
breed. Mathews’ plate (vol. i, p. 81) is an excellent portrayal of a 
female. This bird is recorded as having been exhibited in the collec- 
tion of Mr. M. Jacobs, of Geelong, Victoria, before the last war. 

All the Hemipodes are fascinating aviary birds, and readers are 
referred to the articles by D. Seth-Smith (A.M., August, 1905, Pp. 295) 
on the breeding of 7. varia and by the writer (A.M., March, 1938, 
p. 70) on the breeding of 7. velox. 
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NOTES ON THE BREEDING OF CURASSOWS 
AND GUANS. 


By J. Carpentier (Curator of Birds, Royal Zoological Society, 
Antwerp, Belgium) 


In the collection of Gallinacei of the Antwerp Zoo there are several 
South American representatives of this order, viz : 

Razor-billed Curassow, Mitu mitu (Lin. 

Salvin’s Razor-billed Curassow, Mitu salvint Reinhardt. 

Sclater’s Curassow, Crax fasctolata Spix. 

Globose Curassow, Crax globicera Lin. 

Yarrell’s Curassow, Crax carunculata Tem. 

White-eyebrowed Guan, Penelope superciliaris Mlliger. 

Red-breasted Guan, Penelope pileata Wagler. 

These big, strong birds are fed with grain, seed, all kinds of 
vegetable green food and fruit, bread, and twice a week some raw 
meat. ‘hey are living in aviaries which are planted with small, low 
box-tre¢ It was in these conditions that the Razor-billed Curassow 
as well as the Red-breasted Guan bred with good results, whereas 
Globose Curassow and Yarrell’s Curassow laid eggs which proved 
to be infertile. 


Last year we had noticed in the group of Razor-billed Curassows 


that a couple was forming, which tried to chase the other inhabitants 


of the aviary. Of course we did what was required to satisfy out 
quarrelsome pair, hoping that the birds, as soon as they were isolated, 
would start breeding. We did not have to wait very long, and only 
a few days later we found in this cage a large, rough, white egg, 
gcm. long and 6cm. wide, and weighing 150 gr. The second egg 
followed two days afterwards. The clutch of the Curassows generally 
consists of two eggs, seldom of three. The eggs were laid at random 
in the cage, and not, as we had hoped, in the nest built on the ground 
of the cage. On close examination it appeared that the eggs had not 
been fertilized. We noticed that the birds passed much of their time 
on the low box-trees adorning the cage, where they tried to collect 
small sprigs and twigs, straw, etc., with the view to building a nest. 
The required nesting material was procured, but this proved unsatis- 
factory as well, for alter some twenty days we found a new series of 
eggs spread over the cage. In the meantime, however, the breeding 
season was over and winter was approaching. 

Needless to say, we were waiting impatiently for the following 
breeding-season, when we would profit by the experience acquired 
during the previous one. 


When Spring was approaching, a small basket was fixed in the box- 
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trees and it very quickly became clear that this was a very good idea, 
because the birds showed great interest in this improvised nest. 
However, everything did not yet seem to be to their liking, because a 
new series of two eggs was again laid at random in the cage. More 
building material was procured ; the nest was extended with leaves 
and sprigs, and after sixteen days two new eggs were laid, on the 
right place this time, i.e. in the nest. The hen immediately proved 
a very good brooder and accomplished her noble task completely by 
herself, without assistance from the cock. The cock, which spent 
much of his time in the close neighbourhood of the nest, and even on 
its border, was an exemplary husband, who left his companion to do 
quietly as she pleased, which is not always the case with Gallinacei. 

After twenty-two days we found broken egg-shells which had been 
thrown out of the nest, and on the next day we could see two little 
heads sticking out of the nest. The hen stayed on the nest till the 
second day after the young hatched, while the cock did his level 
best to supply hen and young with the required food, which they 
took greedily from his bill. On the third day the hen left the nest to 
feed with the cock on the soft food which we had prepared for the 


baby Curassows ; in the meantime the latter were impatiently, but 


very cleverly, climbing all over the little box-tree, till their parents 
joined them and fed them. 

Four days after hatching we found the fledglings on the ground. 
However, we do not know whether they were brought there by their 
parents, or had taken the leap at their own risk. As the hen still 
passed the night on the nest, we leaned small branches against the 
box-tree, so as to enable the young to get back to the nest and to 
find the necessary rest under their mother’s wings. 

The young Razor-billed Curassows look like large young pheasants, 
even slightly larger than the young of the Eared Pheasant or the 
Impeyan Pheasant. ‘The back is buffish-brown, the breast is light 
brown, whereas the abdomen is almost completely white. The wings 
are dark brown with lighter fringes at arms and coverts. ‘The bill is 
slightly red-brown at the base ; the remainder is black with a very 
fine vertical line of a light green yellow on the upper part. Further, 
the head shows several irregular dark spots, with two dark brown stripes 
running from the base of the bill down to the neck. The feet are 
flesh coloured. 

The young of the Red-breasted Guan are darker in colour on the 
back, and have a wide brown band over the cranium, around which 
run two very thin white lines. Throat and breast are white, the 
abdomen is coloured buffish-brown. Wings and coverts are dark 
brown with light buffish-brown coloured fringes. An irregular dark 
ear-spot adorns the head. The feet are flesh-coloured. The bill is 
entirely black. 
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The young of our Red-breasted Guans showed a marked difference 
| iat we thought that the colour might possibly be sex- 
that the birds are full-grown it appears that this 


oun birds proved to be males. 


vere fed on small seed of all kinds, gra salad, fruit, 


ixed food prepared for pheasants, and above all with 
of which they are very fond even now. Only sporadic- 
their food from the ground : more than nine-tenths of 
offered them | he parents, with a gentleness and 
ich one would not expect from such big birds. Never 


ol our expr rience did we see suc h tour hing little scenes 


IT) bird : 


noted r the sake of information 


y eer 
On 14th Sey nber, 1955, bill entirely red. 
On h tol 5, plumage entirely black, although the bird 
had onl a the height of the parents 
Q)n 2 emi I ‘ ight compre ion becomes \ 
the root of the uy part of tl he birds still take food from the 


bill of the parents, | if ce much | than 1 


HYBRIDIZING WITH DOVES AT LIBERTY 
ron (Overton, Nr. Basingstoke, Hants, England 


might be interested to learn of the following account 

ie with liberty birds : involving cock Barbary and 

hen ‘Turtle the latter being originally encountered as a waif sometime 
during the p ious season. 

After a wint { close confinement in wire front and separate 


cages, placed side by side, the birds mentioned were liberated in early 


ay 
d pril. il Wa then first neeting simnce nursery days in a small 


garden aviary wether, and they were encouraged not to stray too 
and feeding plain Dari). [heir immediate reaction 


ris not 1 lled ince these activities took place 


However y 23rd April, the first of two eggs was 
through a typically dovish platform, positioned some 


feet high in a slender and isolated may tree growing in an area 
garden most used for sitting out (when po ible). 
In due course. two healthy youngsters appeared, in which the Lurtle 


predominated, and remained in the vicinity having learned to come 
! 


to hand for feeding with the adult birds. Two more eggs-—in the 
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same nest—followed, but these fell through since by now the flimsy 
structure had become unsound. Fearing a similar occurrence, the 
remains were deliberately destroyed, but ere long building operations 
recommenced in the same fork, despite proximity to seeming numerous 
and far more secluded breeding sites. Ultimately two more young 
birds were successfully raised, this time favouring the Barbary sire. 

The whole family, now numbering six, spent the remainder of the 
summer around the neighbourhood, coming in for food when required. 
However, one early autumn day, the sudden disappearance of ‘Turtle 
and progeny doubtless indicated that the urge to migrate had 
developed, and so the father became a lone bird. 

With the next return of the Turtles that always visited our suburban 
garden each year, our attention was aroused by not only a bird 
unusually tame, but also the presence of one that was singularly pale 
in its plumage. Court was duly paid to these and others too by our 


own pet who had survived the winter still at large ! 


sut this season 
no material advantage ensued. No proof was actually established 
that our birds had returned, none the less we like to think that they 
did in view of the foregoing, also that this species is reputed to revisit 
the ancestral home. 

Before closing I would also mention that during the afore- 
mentioned events a widower Diamond Dove was also at liberty. 
When the Barbary’s back was turned it was amusing to watch how 
this tiny mite would materialize upon the scene and pay court to 
the hen Turtle, who, apparently approving, judging by her coy 
! 


reactions, actually permitted him to mount her In fact the stage 


had been reached when it was hoped that an even more usual happy 


event might have ensued after the second weaning ! However, such 


hopes were suddenly dashed following a battle royal between the 


two males, when the midget countered most valiantly. But alas, the 
odds were against him and before any rescue could be effected, the 


Sarbary delivered the coup de grace. 


* + * 


MUTE SWANS MEMORY 


By Sypney Porter (Derby, England 


The following amusing incident may be of some interest to readers 
if only to show that swans, like elephants, have long memories. 

Some friends who live near a quiet and picturesque village not far 
from Melton Mowbray have a delightful garden through which 
flows a small river, only a few yards away from the front of the house. 
My friends are bird-lovers and do their best to encourage the wild 
birds to make their homes amidst the old gnarled willows and little 
streams which intersect part of the garden. However, their efforts 
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are rather neutralized by the housekeeper’s stray cats which like both 
feline and human “strays” are apt to be remarkable for their 
fecundity ! A few years ago the tables were turned when a couple of 
birds arrived which soon put the cats in their proper place—a pair of 
breeding Mute Swans. 

This was just the location for the business of reproduction, with its 
quiet backwaters, tranquil atmosphere, and vast amount of luscious 
water weeds upon which the swans fed. 

‘The birds chose a site at the bottom of some shallow steps running 
down to the water’s edge for their nest. 

The swans, shy at first, eventually became very tame as a result 
of the encouragement of the housekeeper who fed them on soaked 
bread. ‘They, learning to expect this, came to the front door for it 
and if the door was closed and no one about, would knock on the 
woodwork until someone appeared. If, however, their knocking 
remained unanswered they would in time go to the back of the house. 
Sometimes if there was no one about and the kitchen door was open 
the cob would enter and make himself at home by sitting before the 
kitchen fire in the midst of a conglomeration of cats. 

In the course of time the eggs hatched, the cygnets grew up and 
finally the family moved away, never to return. Some time later my 
friends and their housekeeper had gone into Melton Mowbray for 
the weekly shopping and on passing by some water, possibly the same 
river which flowed by their house, they saw several swans and stopped 
to admire them. By this time the swans had recognized them and 
gave every indication of pleasure at meeting their old hosts. 

The whole swan family left the water and surrounded my friends 
who after stroking their heads and talking to them, moved off to 
get on with their day’s business. ‘The swans were not so eager to say 
‘ good-bye ’’, and showed no sign of going back to the river ; instead 
they formed into a line behind the party and followed until they came 
to the main streets of the town. (What would I have given to have 
been there with a camera!) Nothing would deter the birds and they 
would have entered shops and business establishments if allowed. 
So persistent did they become and so embarrassing was the situation 
that my friends had to return to the car park still followed by the 
birds, pick up their car, and return the next day, when, needless to say, 
they gave the river a wide berth. 


Only those who have encountered Mute Swans on dry land com- 
prehend their huge size and potential strength. Seen sailing along 
on placid waters one doesn’t realize how large they really are. 
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ON THE DIFFICULTY OF KEEPING GREBES 
AND KINGFISHERS IN CAPTIVITY 
By EuvGenro CALLeGcari (Ravenna, Italy 


Few people realize how difficult it is to keep in captivity Grebes, 
Kingfishers, and other birds which catch their food in water and are 
therefore in close contact with it. I have visited scores of zoos, inter- 
viewed experts, and consulted no end of books, but could not find 
a satisfactory explanation of the failure to keep the above-mentioned 
birds in captivity unless they were given live fish to eat and pure water 
to swim in. 

Even Dr. and Frau Heinroth in their masterpiece Die Vogel 
Mitteleuropas had to cope with this difficulty, and came to the con- 
clusion that there was more nutrition in live fish than in dead ones. 
In publishing this article I run the risk of being rightly judged con- 
ceited, the more so as I could not get further specimens in order to 
test the validity of my opinions. 

It is well known that Grebes spend their whole lives in water and 
only leave it when brooding. I once happened to come across a 
group of six or seven Little Grebes (Podiceps r. ruficollis Pallas) standing 
on the bank of a canal in a swamp area which, on catching sight of me, 
jumped into the water and disappeared. Maybe they had come across 
oily patches and had therefore come on land. 

If you put a Grebe into a fish pond and feed it on dead fish, in a 
few days you will notice that every now and then it comes ashore, 


and that day by day the emersions are more numerous and more pro- 
longed until, little by little, it avoids water completely. Its plumage 


loses its impermeability, its feet get sore, and in a short time it dies. 
The same effects are to be seen in Dippers, though I have never 
had any personal experience of them. Their feathers, too, lose their 
natural impermeability and death follows. 

In November, 1953, a fisherman who used to eat grilled Grebes 
gave me a Black-necked Grebe (Podiceps n. nigricollis). Wishing to 
discover the reason for the above-mentioned failures in keeping the 
birds in captivity, I put it in a tub full of water, which I renewed 
two or three times a day, and so arranged that the bird could come 
out of the water at will. I tried to feed it as naturally as I could afford 
on small fish, crustaceans, tenebrio larvae, and seaweeds, which it 
systematically refused. I also gave it small feathers of web-footed 
birds, as a good quantity of this substance is found in the stomachs 
of Grebes, though so far its function is unknown. As in former cases 
the bird began to show a dislike for water. I noticed that the dead 
fish in contact with the surface of the water gave rise to slight iridescence 
produced by a small quantity of greasy substance. I must add that this 
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phenomenon was most evident in the Clupeidae, less evident in the 
Aterinae, and scarcely noticeable in the Cottus species. That might 
be the explanation of the bird’s dislike for water, however small the 
quantit of oil might be. 

I sprinkled the bird with talc and put it in a suitable box for a 
whole night, firmly persuaded that the tale would remove not only 
the greasy substances but the oil gland secretion as well. I plunged 
the bird in the water again at shorter intervals so that it might smear 
it ‘rs with its natural oily substance and fed it myself with dead 
fish well rinsed in running water. I had hit the mark! In fact wate 
became its la irite element. Seizing the fish with its bill it squeezed 
it al rinsing it, often soiled its feathers. I noticed that its lower side 
parts and breast were the most sensitive but by sprinkling them with 
talc I soon put them right again. ‘lhe greater care I took in preventing 
its feathers coming in contact with the oily substance the longer were 
its perio f{ good health. Afterwards I added some small pieces of 

heart to its d ; this is a food which prevents the inconvenience of 

ecretiol and vot accustomed to it in a short time. 

is I had to be away for a while, I left the bird 

in char fy other, who put it in a vessel and fed it regularly by 

hand on ox heart. It would still seize water insects, more as a pastime 

food. So its condition of health improved greatly 

and it a ned its wonderful breeding plumage and was reported to 

have uttered cries and assumed attitudes which proved to be mating 
manilestatl 

In July I looked after it myself. I put it in a fish pond two metres 
wide by fifty centimetres long and fifty centimetres deep and only 
gave it ox heart thrown into the water ; the fish diet having proved 
injurious to its health. In September, back from a trip in Scandinavia, 
I found the bird o ‘ water again and showing a dislike for it, 
just as before was greatly surprised and came to the conclusion 
that ox heart might ; ecrete oily substances. In fact, after throwing 

ome tiny bit {f ox heart into a basin full of water I noticed, on the 
following 1 i V ~ ‘ ~ v "4 \ ub tance on the 
urlace 

But the remedy was q as\ i sprinkling of tal its feather 
lor one ni nad ; iny re% running water remove 1€ greasy 
substance from 1 urlace of ‘water. In addition, the food trough 

water Ie not far from the overflow pipe. Ever 
*n no trouble. lish diet was resumed, but only 
e the anal opening In the second part ol n y article 
I will relate | { arrived at this decision. 
My Black-necked Grebe, however, is very docile ; only a few 


days after its « apture it took food out ol my hand. and in a short time 


learned to know the step of the persons who fed it and would call out 
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to them with its characteristic cries. Sometimes it seemed to prefer 
fish and at others ox heart. Its plumage is beautiful and wins the 
admiration of all who see it. It is a creature far above the average, 
which is acknowledged even by those who, moved only by a brutish 
atavistic instinct, keep on destroying some of Nature’s most wonderful 
gems. I must also relate a failure I had with a Little Grebe (Podiceps 
r. ruficollis) kindly given to me by Dr. Alfred Brandolini, which died 
after twenty days of captivity. I believe the failure was due to my 
having put it in a pond where a few days before a Puffin (Fratercula a. 
arctica) had died of an infectious disease. 

As for Kingfishers (Alcedo atthis ispida L.) I will relate three failures 
in keeping them in captivity of which I hope I have discovered the 
cause and found out the remedy. 

In October, 1954, I happened to catch two Kingfishers and, thinking 
of the success I had had with the Grebe, I wanted to try the same 
method with them. I put each in a rather small case, one side of 
which had been removed and replaced with wire netting, and covered 
with some canvas to prevent their flapping. Inside I put a small 
basin, supplied with a thin stream of running water, and a few inches 
deep I fixed gauze to prevent the bird from knocking its head on the 
bottom when it dived. As for food—I put in dead fish, shrimps, 
dragon-flies, and grasshoppers, rare delicacies for them. But a few 
days later I noticed that one had got wet and during the night it 
died. I also noticed that the supply of water had not served its purpose, 
for on looking at the surface from a short distance I detected the 
iridescent patches produced by greasy substances. But it was not 
advisable to feed them entirely on ox heart in order to avoid this, as 
I believe that the expulsion of pellets is a physiological necessity for 
them. 

[ was given a third Kingfisher and did my best to find out how to 
overcome the above-mentioned difficulty, but after two months they 
both died at a few days’ interval on account of my negligence. One of 
them, sprinkled with tale, got drenched by diving several times to 
catch its food and died on the following morning ; the other suffered 


the same fate. I put it in a warmed box after each plunge so that its 


feathers might dry and get smeared with its natural oil-gland secretions 
" 


ut it stayed there too long and died. 

[ had lost all hope of a practical solution of the problem: the 
Kingfisher, before swallowing the fish, presses it with its bill and then 
knocks it against its perch, squeezing out the greasy substance, which I 
uppose is the consequence of the putrefaction phenomenon. The bird 
soils its feathers, either directly by splashes of water or indirectly when 
preening them with its dirty bill. When I tried to squeeze a fish 
between my thumb and forefinger I noticed that the iridescent 


phenomena increased when I pressed the abdomen from the head to 
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the anal back opening, and diminished almost entirely when I pressed 
the rest of the body. 

Since then I have had no chance of getting a live Kingfisher, but 
I suppose that a success might be attained by giving the bird the 
chance of plunging into a basin full of running water without touching 
the bottom. ‘The perch against which it knocks its food before 
swallowing it may perhaps be the cause of its getting dirty. The 
outlet should be as large as possible but in order to prevent the food 
being washed away a large meshed wire net should be fixed to it. 
It is important that this net should not keep back the greasy substances 
accumulated on the surface of the water as these were the cause of 
my unsuccessful experiments. 


+ * * 


BREEDING MANED GEESE 
Chenonetta jubata 


By J. C. Larpiey (Perth, Scotland 


Although Maned Geese are by no means a rare species I believe 
it is previous to the start of the last war that they were last bred here ; 
so an account of their doing so now might interest. I acquired some 
wild-caught birds five to six years ago. I had two pairs but shortly 
after getting them one male died. During the last two years they 
showed interest in the nest-boxes but no eggs were laid. The odd 
female was kept away from the remaining pair both by the duck 
and drake and it was interesting to see that she, realizing the relation- 
ship, tried her best to pair with a male Carolina. This relationship 
is very obvious when one compares the young Wood Duck or Carolina 
to the young Maned for the first few days after hatching. When this 
spring I saw the unpaired Maned going a lot in and out of a nest-box 
I was disappointed to see the true pair were taking no interest. The 
unpaired duck laid one egg and a week after a second egg. These 
I was sure would be infertile, but after keeping them ten days I did 
set them and have two well-on young from them. ‘Three weeks 
later the female of the true pair laid two eggs in a nest-box where a 
Mandarin was laying, causing much fighting. She moved to another, 
and fortunately, an untenanted box and laid her third egg ;_ this was 


55 > 


scraped out by a bantam in search of a nesting site and the egg was 


cracked. She, however, laid a fourth egg and then gave up. As 
g | 


4 
usual, accidents happen and the bantam sitting on her eggs proved 


not too good a sitter and I got one egg out of the nest, and, to cut 
a long story, I got two more young Maned and all four are doing 
well. Incubation was twenty-eight days. For the starting feeds I have 
been feeding finely chopped grass and bread and milk, brown bread. 
At about a week old they were grazing freely. 
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The first two Maned, hatched on 15th May, showed flight feathers 
and shoulder feathers with flanks and underparts feathered by roth 
June and at this date (16th June), are practically full feathered. Sex 
is now visible in that one, the male, shows black on rump whereas the 
other, a female, shows grey on rump. The second lot, hatched on 
26th May, are now showing flank feathers. 


* * * 


LONDON ZOO NOTES 
By J. J. YEALLAND 


The most notable event of the past two months was the arrival 
during May of some birds collected by the Gough Island Scientific 
Survey. The consignment, flown from Cape Town, consisted of twelve 
‘ Gough Island Coots (Porphyriornis comeri), ten Gough Island Buntings 

Rowettia goughensis), both species being new to the Collection, twelve 
Rock-hopper Penguins, and six Southern or Antarctic Skuas. 

The nearly related Tristan Coot (P. nesiolis), which is now extinct, 
was exhibited in Regent’s Park many years ago. The birds would more 
properly be called Moorhens, and indeed they are very like our native 
Moorhens and have not the lobed toes of the Coot. 

The Buntings remind one of the South American Cow-birds in 
general appearance. They and the Coots are not at all wild or nervous. 

Other arrivals never before exhibited here are a Chinese Koel 

Eudynamys scolopaceus chinensis) and a Japanese Red-tailed Shrike 
Lanius cristatus superciliosus), presented together with two Bare-footed 
Scops Owls (Otus bakkamena glabripes), a Grey Thrush (Turdus 
cardis), two Blue Flycatchers (Cyanoptila cyanomelena), and two 
Narcissus Flycatchers (Xanthopygia narcissina) by Dr. K. C. Searle, now 
living in Hong Kong. 

Mrs. Daphne Seggar brought a number of birds from British 
Guiana—two Black-headed Caiques, twelve Guiana Parrotlets, 
two Glossy Cow-birds, two Yellow-headed Marsh Birds, eight 
Black-throated Cardinals, three Violet Tanagers, and a Great Green 
Cacique. She also brought two Maroon Tanagers, presented by the 
Paignton Zoological and Botanical Gardens, and sent by Mr. K. Smith, 
who was collecting in Guiana at the time. 

Two Virginian Cardinals, two Red-crested Cardinals, and two 
Superb Tanagers have been presented by Mr. George Newmark. A 
Great Condor was received in exchange and another deposited. A 
Melodious Jay-Thrush and a Black-throated Mango Humming-bird 
have also been received in exchange. 

After a number of unsuccessful attempts at nesting, a pair of Sierra 
Leone Green Pigeons (Vinago calva sharpei) have reared a fine young one, 
which may be the first to be bred in captivity. 
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The pair of Snowy Owls are again nesting and the Great Eagle- 


Owls and Spotted Eagle-Owls rested unsuccessfully earlier in the 


Penguins are incubating an egg and there are several 
young Gull [he Gannets nested but their egg was infertile. There 


are various young pheasants and a family of five Common Peafow] ; 


also four Upland goslings and some Red-crested Pochards. 


nested again, but failed to hatch their fertile eggs. 

Kings that have been at the Parrot House since 1945 

rones ; a Swainson’s Red-collared Lorikeet has been 

reared and the Quaker Parrakeets are breeding. Violet-necked Lories 

nested but did not rear their young. The Satin Bower-birds have built 
two nest 


BRITISH AVICULTURISTS’ CLUB 


, , ‘ 
Meeting and dinner during the 1959-57 session have been 


arranged r the following dates 


26th September, 1956. 
27th November, 1956. 
gth January, 1957. 

J ath March, 19 
Sth May, 1957 


te 


ARTHUR A. PRESTWICH, 
Hon. Secretar) 


a” * na 
NEWS AND VIEWS 
Herbert Fook has resigned hi po ition as Bird-keepet ol the Ce ntral 


yal Parl London, on being appointed Game Warden to the 


mn 


regret that we have to announce the death, on 29th 
ir Willy Friling. The interesting collection of birds on 
man members of the Society 


] 


be maintained by his daughter 


* . * 


| Keeper, Bird House, London Zoo, has retired 
in the Gardens. Known to very many Ol our 
help and cheerful courtesy, they will wish 

| ' 


him well in |} reti nt and success in his farming activities in 


Nortolk 
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The 1956 breeding season will probably be long remembered by 
parrakeet breeders on account of the unprecedented number of 
infertile eggs and young dead in shell. One very prominent breeder 
reports that of seventeen Bourke eggs no less than fourteen contained 
young dead in shell, two were infertile, and only one hatched. Ring- 
necks were just as bad ; nine eggs had young dead in shell, and seven 
were possibly lutinos ! 

* * * 


Breeding reports: Raymond Sawyer, Roulrouls hatched two 
young ; one died at eight days and the other at seventeen. Claude 
Payne, one Derbyan Parrakeet flying ; Red-collared Lorikeets with 
further young in the nest. Sir Crawford McCullagh, Green-winged 
King Parrakeets with two young flying. R. G. Kirkham, Hooded 
Parrakeets sitting on five eggs. E. N. T. Vane, blue Ringnecks allowed 
their three young to die at three weeks. Kenneth Russell, Cockatiels, 
seven young now fledging from one pair ; Red-rumps, five reared ; 
Ring-necks, two lutino from one pair, and three split-lutino from 
another. 


* * * 


Dr. S. B. Kendall writes of his Plumheads: ‘I have lost a lovely 
brood (four hatched), five eggs ; and have (nearly) reared but one from 
the second pair. I have slaved for them, and during the past three 
seasons must have had about twenty fertile eggs and have reared two. 


They go to nest like Barbary Doves and incubate like leeches. They 
are highly fertile and their young bellow for a week or two ; then they 


smell horribly ! I believe they need rearing in a warm room—none 


of this good clean air and nice fresh rain nonsense.” 

The late Duke of Bedford once stated that “They are, in my 
experience, the hardest of all Parrakeets to rear to healthy maturity ”’ 
And this is indeed confirmed by almost all who have tried to breed 
this very lovely parrakeet. 

* * * 

Blue Masked Lovebirds. In the interest of accuracy attention 
should perhaps be drawn to a misapprehension regarding the breeding 
of the first blues in the United States. The progenitors of the multitude 
now in the States were not of English origin. 

Che very first blues bred in captivity were reared at the London 
Zoo in 1931, and following years. None of these, as far as can be 
traced, was ever sent to California. Actually it was hardly necessary, 
as the first blue made a very unexpected appearance in 1932 in the 
aviaries of R. C. Cross, of Pomona, who eventually bred quite a 
number. 

Mrs. Flowers had blues appear among her normal coloured birds 
early in 1935; and in the same year the late F. H. Rudkin, later to 
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breed many hundreds, had blues appear quite independently in no 
less than three separate aviaries—all without any aid from him. In 
fact, he says: ‘‘ I do not wish to claim any honour as the breeder of 


these blue Masked Lovebirds. as they evolved of their own accord.” 
x ” * 


4 contributor to the last number of the Magazine says that in 
Australia the vernacular name of Neophema chrysogaster has been varied 
from Orange-bellied to Orange-breasted. 

It is certainly true that some writers, notably Leach, Barrett, and 
Cayley, refer to this Parrakeet as the Orange-breasted—Cayley, how- 
ever, qualifies it by saying ‘‘ more commonly called Orange-bellied 
Grass-Parrot but its use appears to be far from general. 

Latham first described this Parrakeet as the Orange-bellied Parrot 

8 id three years later gave it its present specific name which is, 
a compound of two Greek words meaning “ gold” and 
Since then it has almost invariably been known to all 
connected with Australian ornithology—especially by such 
horities as Gould and Mathews—as the Orange-bellied. 

Lendon, one of the two greatest Australian aviculturist 
calls it the Orange-bellied, with Orange-breasted as a synonym. It is 
to be hoped that any aviculturist, thinking in the future to refer to it, 
will bear this in mind and follow Dr. Lendon’s example in calling it by 


its correct name, Orange-bellied. 


. 


Roune the 


New Yor] \rrivals—-a Hawk Owl, acquired from the Edmonton 
Zoological Society, Canada, and a Pileated Woodpecker 9°, both 
pecies new to the Collection ; one Inca ‘Tern, the first for twenty-five 
years ; a pair of Golden-eyed Ducks, hand-reared by an aviculturist in 
Pennsylvania from eggs collected in Canada, the first exhibited for 
forty-four years : two Hooded Vultures 

Philadel phi: Arrivals, a pair of Inca ‘Terns, from the rocky shores 
and innumerable islets from southern Ecuador to Chile. Levaillant’s 


}arbets continue to rear two or three young every year. The pair of 


Cayenne Wood Rails have successfully reared four young. A pair of 
second generation Australian Silver Gulls have hatched their single 


egg and the oung one has been reared. 

San Diego. Earlier 1 the year the research ships Baird and 
Horizon visited some of the Galapagos Islands. Amongst the birds 
brought back to the Zoo were Flightless Cormorants, Galapagos 


Penguins, and Blue-footed Boobie 


A. A. P. 
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_G. Anperpon, Henlade House, Taunton, Somerset. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
Rag V. Anperson, 4918 N. Ryland Avenue, Temple City, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich. 
R. Armstronc, 10 Church Avenue, Buranda, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Rev. Ronatp G. AyLwarp, 370 Commercial Road, London, E.1. Proposed by 
J. J. Yealland. 
Rosert Birp, 60 McKenzie Street, Leichhardt, N.S.W., Australia. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
W. H. Bouts, Biesterweg 84, Eidhoven, Holland. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
J. H. Briant, 317 Stone Road, Stafford. Proposed by J. Gray. 
N. U. Buonaccorso, 25 Viale Machiavelli, Rosselli Del Turco, Firenze, Italy. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
R. S. Crarx, 64 Skene Street, Shepparton, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
R. E. Darnton, Sissinghurst Court, Cranbrook, Kent. Proposed by Mrs. I. Darnton. 
C. R. Draper, 802 Church Lane, Yeadon, Pa., U.S.A. Proposed by W. B. 
Frostick. 
A. Dupont, 25 Ermitage, Wavre, Belgium. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
Miss Rutu M. Ezra, Chestnut Lodge, Old Common, Cobham, Surrey. Proposed 
by Miss P. Barclay-Smith. 
J. J. Frynn, 12 Wellwood Street, Lenah Valley, Hobart, Tasmania, Australia. 
Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
Rev. Ropert H. Gates, 370 Commercial Road, London, E.1. Proposed by 
J. J. Yealland. 
W. O. Gorpon, 160 Wantirna Road, Ringwood, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
Professor Otrver GriswoLp, 4273 Ingraham Highway, Miami 33, Florida, U.S.A. 
Proposed by A. H. Isenberg. 
James K. Gururm, The Sun Company, San Bernardino, Calif., U.S.A. Proposed 
by A. H. Isenberg. 
R. J. Heap, Main Road, Hackleton, Northants. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
Frank J. Hopeson, 30 Hobart Avenue, East Lindfield, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
F. H. Horperry, 29 Alvan Street, Higher Openshaw, Manchester 11. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 
J. Z. Howe, 224 Pembroke Road, Saint Davids, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Proposed 
by A. A. Prestwich. 
P. Hucues, Furneaux Pelham Hall, Buntingford, Herts. Proposed by A. A. 
Prestwich. 
Ian V. HynpMAN, 353 Lower Heidelberg Road, East Ivanhoe N.21, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 
E. J. Mc.C. Jounsron, 66a Pine Avenue, Leeton, N.S.W., Australia, Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
Keirn E. Jones, O’Connor Street, Nyahwest, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
R. LearHerBarrow, 4 Oxford Street, Finedon, Wellingborough, Northants. 
Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 
P. A. Linpsay, “ Glendene,” Surig Road, Canvey Island, Essex. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 
B. F. Mirorp, 2 Fairway Avenue, Boreham Wood, Herts. Proposed by Miss 
K. Bonner. 
Rev. Father Max E. Murpny. The Presbytery, Chaguanas, Trinidad, B.W.1. 
Proposed by Dr. G. A. Allen. 
ROBERT . McMerxin, Tates Creek Road, Lexington, Ky., U.S.A. Proposed by 
A. H. Isenberg. 
G. H. Newmark, Staff, H.M. Prison, Johore Bahru, Malaya. Proposed by J. J. 
YEALLAND. 
T. J. Orvorp, 14 Dean Street, Caringbah, N.S.W., Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
Epcar R. Pzrrer, 9 Short Street, Harden, N.S.W., Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 
Roianp L. Perce, R.F.D.5, Princeton, Ill., U.S.A. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 





G. W. Ponp, 50 Malherbe Street, Capital Park, Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa. 
R. C. od 7 bee ie Kill S. Proposed by 
ss tah Avenue, ara, N.S.W., Australia. 

A. A. Prestwich. 

D. Rrrcnm, 66 Boronia Road, Boronia, Victoria, Australia. Proposed by 
A. A. Prestwich. 

E. A. Seccut., 6 Cromwell Road, Banbury, Oxon. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

James L. Sueprarp, 9 Gardeners Road, Bentleigh East, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

S. C. Smamonnps, 99 Court Lane, Dulwich, S.E.21. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

a SmmOes, Quinta das Terras, Pinheiro de Loures, Portugal. Propused by 
. F. Simées. 

H. Smrru, 42 Priory Road, St. Denys, Southampton. Proposed by B. G. Smith. 

A. E. Sryzes, 4 St. Marys Avenue, Stony Stratford, Wolverton, Bucks. 
by Miss K. Bonner. 

Joun Tayior, Jr., 213 Arundel Street, Landport, Portsmouth, Hants. Proposed 
by Miss K. Bonner. 

R. Trrey, 45 Rue Calamine, Stembert, Verviers, Belgium. Proposed by Miss 
K. Bonner. 

Dr. Ricarpvo Tomsxi, Caixa Postal 22, Copacabana, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

R. J. Tyrrerz, 17 Milton Street, Roslyn, Palmerston North, New Zealand. 
Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

Sgt. F. W. Unperwoopn, 76345 R.N.Z.A.F., Hobsonville, nr. Auckland, New Zealand. 
Proposed by Miss K. Bonner. 

Miss M. H. Verrry, 364 Selby Road, Whitkirk, nr. Leeds, Yorks. Proposed by 
Miss K. Bonner. 

Lim Koon Wau, P.O. Box 1405, Singapore, Malaya. Proposed by A. A. Prestwich. 

R. G. Waarmnant, The Queen’s Head Hotel, Charing, Kent. Proposed by B. M 


_ Killick. 
NEW MEMBERS 


The twenty-five Candidates for Election in the May-June, 1956, number of the 
AVICULTURAL Macazine were duly elected members of the Society. 


READMITTED 
Joun Lesire, 34 Amroth Avenue, Toronto 13, Ontario, Canada. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
A. D. Campey, B.E.M., to “ Northlands,” Hull Bridge Road, Beverley, Yorks. 
Professor W. C. Dricer, to Laboratory of Ornitho.ogy, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, U.S.A. 
H. A. Fooxs, to Grizedale Lodge, Hawkshead, by Ambleside, Westmorland. 
P. H. Grover, to Isa Lei, 2 Round Hill Road, Livermead, Torquay, Devon. 
Mrs. F. M. Kexioce, to 955 Park Avenue, New York 28, U.S.A. 
K. J. Lawrence, F.Z.S., to Smallands Hall, Hatfield Peverel, nr. Chelmsford, Essex. 
H. Lever, to 64 Union Street, Hyde, Cheshire. 
G. St. Georce ScHOMBERG, to 64 Addison Road, London, W.14. 
D. V. N. Torus, to The Cottage, Hill Brow, Liss, Hants. 


H. P. Viemmrx, to “ Simba,” Vogels en Dieren, Bisschop Zwijsenstraat 116, Tilburg, 
Holland. 





MEMBERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED 
Breeding pairs of Quakers and Red-rumps. Exchange adult hen Stanley for 
change of stock.—Jas. Incius, Montgarrie Road, Alford, Aberdeenshire. 
FOR SALE 


A few young pairs of Bronze-winged Pigeons, bred from imported specimens, 
£12 pair.—A. Decoux, Géry, Aixe-sur-Vienne, Haute-Vienne, France. 


STEPHEN AUSTIN AND SONS, LTD., PRINTERS, HERTFORD. 





